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neither excuses nor accusations mattered, when the choice lay
between killing or being killed, no one was more bloodthirsty
tlian I.
The Indians were within a short distance of town when they
detoured, broke ranks and made camp for the night. They proved
to be a band of about a hundred Ogalala Sioux captured by
Cheyenne Indian Police while ghost-dancing. Under command of
a cavalry officer they were on the way back to Pine Ridge
Reservation, the men's faces still painted black below the eyes
and red above. But their horses' tails were untied, showing they
were not on the warpath.
Apparently none of them wanted to leave camp and no visitors
were allowed inside the picket lines surrounding it. A few of us
spent most of the night talking to the Cheyennes and watching
the Sioux, squatting in moody silence around little carnpfires,
seemingly resigned to accept whatever was in store for them, and
breaking occasionally into plaintive chants which the Cheyennes
said were peace songs. The women especially seemed entirely
devoid of any feelings of guilt or remorse as they glared at us,
half-fearfully, half-defiantly, like trapped creatures at bay. The
Cheyennes, being neither numerous nor aggressive, had suffered
no overcrowding in their small reservations. Having no serious
grievances, they had not sought the intervention of a Messiah.
But their sympathies were with the Sioux, whom they treated -as
misguided or misunderstood victims of adverse circumstances.
Pending our return to Deadwood I had entered school in
Chadron, but no one gave much attention to study. The town
was filled with soldiers and camp-followers, with refugees, and
rumours which kept everyone on edge. In school, the least disturb-
ance outside drew us all to the windows, and at home every ear
was attuned to the slightest unusual sound. Of a night sentries
were posted at half-mile intervals around town; women and
children were advised to remain indoors. But life sped on at a
swift pace in saloons, gambling houses and other resorts, where
soldier and civilian with taut, irritable nerves caroused through
the night.
By the latter part of December the end was in sight. Sitting
Bull and his son had been killed, presumably while resisting arrest*
and all but one of several bands of hostile Indians had returned
to their reservations peacefully. Big Foot, a chief who had taken
part in the Custer Massacre, was still at large with about a hundred